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Notes of the Month 


The French Crisis 

AFTER winning the first round of the annual Budget battle at the 
beginning of the year (by establishing that the Government’s text, 
and not that of the Finance Commission, should be the basis of 
discussion), M. Pleven failed to win the second. On 7 January he 
was defeated by 341 votes to 243 on the first of eight intended votes 
of confidence, and so, after less than six months, the first Govern- 
ment of the new Parliament resigned. By g January four possible 
candidates—M. Pineau (Socialist), M. Soustelle (R.P.F.), M. 
Reynaud (Right), and M. Bidault (M.R.P.)—had been approached 
and refused to try to form a Government, and the fifth, a young 
Radical ex-Minister for the Budget, M. Faure, had agreed to take 
on the task. On 17 January he succeeded in winning a vote of 
confidence by a very handsome majority indeed. Only the Com- 
munists voted against him; the R.P.F. abstained. 

M. Faure’s next difficulty was to form a Government. In the 
present Assembly that can never be easy. There is a permanent 
opposition vote of some 225 R.P.F. and Communist deputies who 
are agreed only in disliking all Governments and alike only in 
being disliked by all the other parties as possible partners in a 
Government. The R.P.F. is, moreover, as far as can be ascertained, 
still unwilling to join a coalition of ‘the parties’ even if invited, and 
as Gaullist participation would, on present showing, drive the 
M.R.P. into opposition little or nothing would be gained by making 
the invitation. The Socialists have stated on more than one 
oc. ion that they will not join a Government while the Barangé 
Bill providing assistance to Catholic schools is unrepealed. If it 
were, the M.R.P. would be equally intransigent. Nor is it likely 
that a majority in favour of its repeal could be found in the present 
\ssembly. There are profound disagreements on the Budget, on 
which seven votes of confidence have still to be put, unless the 
problem is settled by the familiar method of postponing the most 
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controversial points for a few months. The next danger period 
would then be, as usual, the months of May and June. 

At the moment there seems no way of resolving the issue on 
which the Government was defeated. The Right will not agree to 
the late Government’s proposed increase in taxation unless a 
reorganization of the nationalized industries is carried out, in 
order to get rid of the increasing deficit incurred by the Railways 
and the Social Security Service, a deficit expected to amount to 
some 200 milliard francs this year. The Socialists will not agree to 
the kind of reorganization proposed by the Government, although 
they are agreed in principle on the need for reforms. They do not 
want to begin by measures to which the workers object, for this, 
they argue, will increase the strength of the Communist Railway- 
men’s Union. What the parties seem to be leaving out of account is 
the effect that the crisis is likely to have on France’s prestige in the 
international field. Discussions are due to take place immediately 
in Washington on the problem of Indo-China, and in Lisbon in a 
few weeks on Atlantic defence. When M. Faure took office 
Germany had only just ratified her signature of the Schuman plan, 
and ratification was still under discussion in Italy. The present 
situation is hardly a happy start for this French-sponsored experi- 
ment in European integration. The European Army, another 
French initiative, has not yet been accepted by the French 
Assembly. Indeed, it would not be surprising if that issue were one 
of the first difficulties that M. Faure were to come up against, if the 
Government which he formed on 20 January should survive its first 
contact with the Assembly. At the moment of writing, his chances 
are not rated very high. 


The Commonwealth and Sterling 

THE meetings of the Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth 
(which will have been concluded by the time this issue of The 
World Today appears) inevitably invite comparisons with the 
meetings of July 1949, which preceded the devaluation of sterling. 
On that occasion the immediate cause of crisis was the drain of 
dollars, and the principal outcome was an agreement to reduce 
dollar imports into the Sterling Area by some 25 per cent. Import 
prohibitions and restrictions are the inevitable and immediate 
remedy for an adverse balance of payments, when the measures 
normally relied on to preserve a balance fail, and an emergency 
arises which cannot await the effect of their modification. 
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On the present occasion Great Britain has already imposed 
severer import restrictions: Mr Butler took action immediately 
after assuming office. But the adverse balance is not only with 
dollar countries. ‘There is a heavy adverse balance with Western 
Europe, which is met only partly by. credits from the European 
Payments Union while the quota lasts, and not at all when the 
quota is exhausted. And outside the dollar area and Western 
Europe, adverse balances either have to be paid in gold or go to 
build up increased floating indebtedness in the form of foreign- 
held sterling balances. This floating indebtedness is already an 
intractable problem: it can only be extinguished by favourable 
balances; and in the present state of British producers, over- 
burdened as they are with orders beyond their productive capacity, 
exports are so limited that the sterling balances are increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

A part, but not the whole, of the sterling balances is held by 
members of the Commonwealth. Should they be pressed to 
acquiesce in a further increase? Some are in urgent need of draw- 
ing upon their sterling, and the Colombo Plan assumes that they 
will be allowed to do so. The sterling held by Australia has been 
allowed to reach a very high figure. An agreement for funding a 
part of it would be sound in principle, but it would perpetuate a 
Government to Government liability, and would presumably in- 
volve an increased charge for interest. Moreover it would not help 
in dealing with the existing emergency unless it were a preliminary 
to a further accumulation of Australian-held sterling. 

For the emergency intensified import restrictions may be found 
the only resource—restrictions on imports into any member of the 
Sterling Area from any source outside, and possibly restrictions on 
imports into Great Britain from other members. Such expedients 
are obviously unsatisfactory, even though they are to be regarded 
as a part of measures of austerity, directed to reducing spending, 
rather than as obstructions to trade. 

What prospect then is there of more radical measures, calculated 
to accomplish a lasting remedy? The weakness of which the 
adverse balance is a symptom is, in part at any rate, due to mone- 
tary causes. British war-time finance left a dangerous legacy of 
inflation, in the form of unduly expanded bank deposits and cur- 
rency—a mass of loose money much in excess of what the price 
level and the national income required. Monetary policy has done 
nothing to extinguish this loose money, and reliance has been 
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placed on controls, especially price controls, to counteract its 
inflationary effect. 

The controls do not restrain the tendency of the loose money to 
engender an excessive demand. They prevent the demand from 
causing a rise of prices, but the lower the prices of goods the 
greater the quantity of goods needed to satisfy a given demand 
reckoned in money. The demand exceeds productive capacity at 
home, and the result, on one side, is the overburdening of British 
producers with orders, and on the other an excessive demand for 
imported supplies. 

It is in measures for dealing with this excessive demand that a 
radical cure of the adverse balance is to be found. And some 
recognition of this requirement is to be seen in the attention now 
being directed to monetary measures. Every member of the 
Sterling Area retains independent control of its own monetary 
policy. The Sterling Area, it is true, originated in the practice of 
linking currency systems to reserves held in sterling in London. 
Instead of holding reserves of dollars or gold, the members pool 
the foreign exchange they receive in the British Exchange Equali- 
zation Account and are provided from the Account with the foreign 
exchange they need. So long as a member observes a fixed rate of 
exchange on sterling, its currency system is subordinated to that of 
Great Britain. But all are free to alter their rates of exchange at any 
time (as Pakistan, for instance, did when sterling was devalued). 
They are reluctant to do so, for a change causes some disturbance 
to business. But if it were decided to raise the dollar value of the 
pound, every member of the Sterling Area would be free to decide 
whether to follow suit. 

If the purpose of the present meetings, ‘to restore and main- 
tain the strength of sterling’, is successfully achieved, the pound 
will become a more reliable unit in which the reserves of the 
Sterling Area are to be reckoned. 


The Next Step in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


As this issue went to press, the Sudan Legislative Assembly had 
just met to consider the British chairman’s report on the recom- 
mendations of the all-Sudanese Constitution Amendment Com- 
mission which the Governor-General had dissolved in November 
last upon the resignation of half its members. The report proposed 
the adoption of a Constitution to operate until the Sudanese have 
exercised their right to determine their country’s future status, and 
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to this end it recommends that a Constituent Assembly should be 
set up before the end of 1953 with the advice of a resident inter- 
national commission. 

Meanwhile, there should be a Council (Cabinet) of Sudanese 
Ministers whose Prime Minister would be elected by the elected 
Chamber of Deputies and who would then choose the other 
Ministers after discussion with the Governor-General. Pernian- 
ent officials would be attached as advisers to such ministries as the 
Council considered necessary, e.g. Finance, Interior, and Justice; 
and a State Secretary for External Affairs would be responsible 
directly to the Governor-General, but would refer all external 
questions to the Council for discussion before taking a decision. In 
the event of a deadlock between a Minister and his adviser, or be- 
tween the Council and the State Secretary on a major external 
question, the Governor-General should refer the question to the 
Sovereign Authority (at present the British and Egyptian co- 
domini, but, since the latter had always been eclipsed by the 
former, the half of the Commission who resigned in November 
had expressed the wish that the sovereign authority should be 
transferred forthwith to a resident international commission). The 
Prime Minister would be Minister of Defence, but responsibility 
for defence policy would remain with the Governor-General, and 
the Commander of the Sudan Defence Force would be responsible 
to the Governor-General for organization, training, and discipline. 
The independence of the civil service would be ensured by a 
Public Service Commission appointed and dismissible by the 
Governor-General, and the judiciary likewise would be appointed 
by the Governor-General and removable only by a vote of three- 
quarters of the Members of Parliament (i.e., the Chamber of 
Deputies in joint session with a Senate about half the size of the 
Chamber and consisting as to 40 per cent of nominated members). 

The interim Constitution would certainly take the Sudan one 
more step towards full self-government, but it remains to be seen 
whether its extreme caution (particularly the implied retention of 
a few British civil and military officials at the very apex of the 
hierarchy, in the interest of an orderly transfer of authority) will 
be acceptable to those northern Sudanese politicians who are eager 
to achieve their goal of independence without delay. It goes without 
saying that it will be rejected by the pro-Egyptians who have con- 
sistently boycotted the Sudan’s representative institutions. The 
main purpose of this note is, however, to consider its impact on the 
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non-Muslim (pagan, partly Christianized) and predominantly 
non-Arab-speaking peoples of the southern Sudan beyond 
latitude 12° north who constitute about 30 per cent of the entire 
population and whose representatives have hitherto expressed 
reluctance to be ruled by the Muslim and Arabized northern 
Sudanese majority in whom they still see the slave raiders of only 
half a century ago. The draft Constitution proposes that a Ministry 
for Southern Affairs should be entrusted to a southerner assisted 
by an advisory board selected by himself in consultation with the 
(British) governors of the three southern provinces; he would be 
empowered to make representations, in the last instance, to the 
Governor-General about any legislation or administrative action 
which seemed to affect adversely the peoples of the south; and if 
the Governor-General’s views were not acceptable to the Council 
of Ministers, the matter would be referred to the Sovereign 
Authority. 

This would seem an adequate safeguard in the transitional 
period; but what afterwards? Is the Sudan a territorial unity? Its 
south-western frontier follows, as a diplomatic convenience in a 
uniform plateau, the watershed between the basin of the Nile and 
those of the Congo, the Ubangi, and the Shari rivers, and, so far 
from having a strong natural sanction, it intersects the territories 
of some negroid peoples who had immigrated from the west at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, notably the territory of the 
800,000 Azande (a population twice that of pre-1948 Transjordan) 
who are divided between the Belgian Congo, the Sudan, and 
French Equatorial Africa in the approximate proportions of 5 :2:1. 

A substantial area as far north as latitude 10° N. and as far as the 
White Nile had been leased by the British Government to King 
Leopold II of the Congo Free State between 1894 and 1906, but 
without conferring any political rights; and the Brussels corres- 
pondent of the Christian Science Monitor pointed out on 1 Decem- 
ber last that the trunk road (‘Afloc’) established during the second 
World War between the Congo and British East Africa, and con- 
firmed as important at the Nairobi conference last August, by- 
passed the mountain-range flanking the rift-valley Lakes Albert 
and Edward by entering the extreme south of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, reaching the Nile at Juba and following its course upwards 
into Uganda. ‘Military and political planners’, both in Belgium 
and the Congo, were doubting the security of this route if en- 
trusted to an independent Sudan ‘coveted by a more powerful and 
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antagonistic Egypt’; in view of the objections expressed by 
representatives of the peoples of the southern Sudan to Sudanese 
independence not less than to incorporation in Egypt, these 
Belgian ‘experts’ were represented as wishing to refer the future of 
south-west Sudan to the United Nations; and La Libre Belgique 
was even reported on 11 January to have spoken of a Belgian 
occupation. 








The Machinery of United States 
Foreign Affairs 


Mr AVERELL HARRIMAN’S recent appointment as Director of 
Mutual Security, the various positions he occupies by virtue of 
that office, and the U.S. Government groups that are being organ- 
ized around him provide, when regarded as a whole, an excellent 
example not only of the machinery the United States is using for its 
great new activities in foreign affairs, but also of the reasons why 
that machinery does not always work smoothly. Mr Harriman’s 
office was created under the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Last 
October this legislation, intended to maintain the security and 
promote the foreign policy of the United States, brought into one 
programme all the assistance which the United States was giving 
to friendly countries in every part of the world, whether the aid 
was military, economic, or technical (by which is meant the 
development. and educational projects coming under President 
Truman’s Point Four). 

As Director of Mutual Security, Mr Harriman is immediately 
responsible to the President for the co-ordination of the three 
types of aid. He is also nominal head of the Mutual Security 
Agency (M.S.A.), which has taken over the functions of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration (E.C.A.) which was in 
any case due to end its life next June. M.S.A. is supposed to con- 
tinue until 30 June 1954, to provide such limited economic aid as is 
considered necessary to supplement military assistance and to 
encourage defence production abroad. Like E.C.A., M.S.A. will 
have its European headquarters in Paris and special missions in 
each country receiving help. The actual provision of arms for other 
countries remains the responsibility of the Department of Defence 
—one which it would be most reluctant to give up—and the State 
Department is still in charge of Point Four aid. 

Before the new Act was passed the work of co-ordination had 
been carried out through the State Department, and the President 
hoped to continue this arrangement. Not only, however, had it in 
practice proved clumsy, but Congress’s traditional distrust of the 
State Department had also recently been sharpened by allegations 
that many within the department, including the Secretary of State 
himself, were sympathetic to the Communist view-point. The 
House of Representatives wanted to set up an entirely independent 
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agency to administer all foreign aid, including arms, on the lines of 
E.C.A. In the end agreement was reached on the compromise 
already described. 

Congress had insisted on establishing E.C.A. as a separate 
agency because it felt, as it still feels about the mutual security 
programme, that to put a scheme which was intended to meet a 
temporary emergency into the hands of an established department 
would give the scheme an undesirably permanent nature, and 
would create a vested interest in foreign aid. Equally, if not more, 
important was the widespread belief that the State Department 
ought not to be charged with ‘operational’ duties; its staff is not 
considered qualified for such work, and it would divert the depart- 
ment from its main task of policy making. This task, according to 
the Hoover Commission which reported on the reorganization of 
the Government in 1949, is to obtain definitions of U.S. objectives 
abroad, to formulate proposed policies for the achievement of 
these objectives, and to recommend how these policies should be 
carried out. 

When the last war ended, the State Department took over the 
vestigial remains of such operations as economic and propaganda 
warfare, cultural and commercial relations with Latin America, 
and so on, which had been handled by separate agencies during 
the war. Furthermore, new administrative responsibilities fell on 
the department since it was also in charge of the American end of 
such international bodies as the relief and refugee organizations. 
Many of these new functions were integrated into the State 
Department’s existing activities, others withered away or were 
transferred to other agencies, but as the cold-war clouds gathered 
many of them regained importance. 

An outstanding case is that of overseas propaganda, notably the 
Voice of America, the foreign broadcasting service. This, it is 
frequently said, could be far more effective if it were an independ- 
ent affair, freed from the official inhibitions and responsibilities 
of the State Department; the greater effectiveness of both the 
B.B.C.’s overseas services and Radio Free Europe, a privately 
financed American broadcasting enterprise, is cited in support of 
this argument. On the other hand, the State Department can point 
to the very real danger of contradiction and misunderstanding if 
the agency which is responsible for formulating American foreign 
policy were not also responsible for explaining it to the world. A 
reorganization of the overseas information services is expected 
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shortly in an attempt to reconcile these two aspects of the question. 
In the same way, while technical assistance—the dispatch of agri- 
cultural advisory missions, the provision of training at American 
universities, and so on—hardly seems an activity especially suit- 
able for the State Department, it must be integrated with the 
similar activities of the United Nations and also with American 
foreign policy. The department can argue that this Point Four aid 
should be given only in return for reciprocal concessions to the 
United States from the country receiving it, and that only the 
department is qualified to negotiate such bargains. 

The State Department’s new functional responsibilities in the 
foreign field represent, in any case, only a minute proportion of 
those assumed by other Government offices as the result of the 
enormous war and post-war growth in the overseas interests of the 
United States. Once almost entirely negative, American foreign 
policy today is constructive and active. Consequently there is hardly 
a section of the Government that is not concerned with it. The 
Hoover Commission found that of fifty-nine major departments 
and agencies, forty-six were involved in foreign affairs to some 
extent. 

The Department of the Treasury, for example, comes into the 
picture not only because its Secretary is the United States repre- 
sentative on the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, but because it is required to stabilize the dollar and to collect 
customs. The Department of Commerce administers export con- 
trols, and is interested in all international developments, however 
minor, that affect U.S. foreign trade. ‘The Department of Agri- 
culture is in charge of the American side of international pro- 
grammes for the allocation of food, fibres, or fertilizers. These 
three departments advise the Department of State in the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements and tariff reductions, with 
which the Tariff Commission is also concerned. The Department 
of Justice deals with immigration, while even the Department of 
the Interior has foreign interests, since it must answer in the 
United Nations for American administration of dependent terri- 
tories and has assumed international obligations in connection with 
wildlife preservation. 

The Tariff Commission is one of many independent agencies set 
up, often by Congress, for special purposes. Another is the 
Export-Import Bank, which exists mainly to foster American 
foreign trade by means of loans to other Governments for specific 
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purposes. Other independent agencies that have obvious foreign 
connections are the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Maritime 
Commission. The Atomic Energy Commission also has commit- 
ments abroad as a result of even the limited exchange of atomic 
information that is permitted at present. 

The three service departments, since 1947 subordinate to the 
new Secretary of Defence, have naturally always had international 
interests, but these have been enormously increased not only 
because military assistance is being given to other countries, but 
even more because American troops, ships, and aircraft are now 
stationed overseas in large numbers, and apparently more or less 
permanently, in peace-time. The two offices in the defence estab- 
lishment most closely concerned with international relations are 
those of Foreign Military Affairs and Foreign Military Assistance; 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the President’s official advisers on all 
military matters, at home and abroad. 

The state of emergency following the outbreak of war in Korea, 
and the decision to build up and maintain the free world’s armed 
strength at a high level, has necessitated the creation by the 
United States of a number of new Government agencies, as well 
as new sections in existing agencies, which are all more or less 
interested in developments abroad. Indeed, today domestic affairs 
are as much affected as are those overseas by U.S. foreign policy, 
for one of the basic problems of that policy is how high and how 
quickly the defences of the United States and its allies can be built 
up without causing a collapse of the American economy. The 
Defence Materials Procurement Agency, for instance, buys metals 
and other strategic materials for the stockpile and for industry in 
any country in which it can find them. The National Production 
Authority allocates these materials to all claimants, balancing, for 
example, Britain’s steel needs against those of American consumer 
industries, and so on. The Office of Price Administration fixes 
import and export prices. Co-ordinating these and many other 
mobilization activities is the Office of Defence Mobilization, under 
Mr Charles Wilson. One of its main divisions is its committee on 
foreign supplies and requirements. The head of E.C.A. was chair- 
man of this committee, and he has presumably been replaced by 
Mr Harriman’s deputy in M.S.A., who in practice runs that 
agency. ‘The role of the man who knows what is going on in several 
places at once is most important in holding together this diffuse 
network of foreign interests and keeping in check the inevitable 
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rivalries and jealousies. Mr Harriman’s position in Washington 
has been copied in Europe by the appointment of Mr William 
Draper to co-ordinate all types of American aid to that continent 
and to represent the United States in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Mr Harriman also has responsibility for the Battle 
Act, which sets restrictions on trade with the Soviet Union by 
countries receiving American aid. Dr Henry Bennett, who was 
until his recent death in charge of Point Four for the State Depart- 
ment, was brought into the Department especially for that job; his 
previous experience was not in diplomacy but in education and 
agriculture. 

There is of course a great deal of informal co-ordination by 
persona! contact of various kinds, and another much-used method 
is the interdepartmental committee. The Hoover Commission 
found that there were at least thirty such committees, with about 
140 sub-committees, at different levels, dealing with foreign affairs, 
and it is a safe guess that there are more now. One of them was 
the International Security Affairs Committee which co-ordinated 
foreign aid before Mr Harriman’s appointment. It was headed by 
a comparatively unimportant State Department official, whose 
authority was not entirely welcome to the more experienced 
representatives from the Department of Defence and E.C.A. 
Nevertheless Mr Harriman has been forced to set up a similar 
committee, to include representatives of the ‘Treasury and the 
Office of Defence Mobilization over which he was not given any 
authority in the Mutual Security Act. Since he himself is very 
much occupied in Paris and elsewhere, this committee is also 
headed by one of his junior assistants. Congress is not at all happy 
about the reappearance of a group which it thought it had dis- 
posed of for ever by the Act. 

The highest level of co-ordination is through what are in effect 
Cabinet committees, most of them with an inter-locking member- 
ship and some of them established by law. In the United States 
the Cabinet is littlke more than a group of men who give the 
President advice when he asks for it. As a body it plays a much 
smaller part in the formation of foreign policy than does the 
British Cabinet, nor does it include the heads of many of the 
agencies which are directly concerned with foreign affairs. The 
National Security Council (N.S.C.) was set up under the National 
Security Act, which ‘unified’ the armed forces, and includes the 
President and Vice-President, the Secretaries of State and Defence. 
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the chairman of the National Security Resources Board (itself a 
co-ordinating committee), and any other officials the President 
may appoint—Mr Harriman, for instance. Its duty is to integrate 
domestic, foreign, and military policies affecting the security of 
the United States; the Central Intelligence Agency reports to it, 
not to any department. The National Advisory Council (N.A.C.) 
on International Monetary and Financial Problems, set up under 
the Bretton Woods legislation, consists of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of State, and of Commerce, and the heads of the 
Federal Reserve System (the central bank), the Export-Import 
Bank, and, presumably, the Mutual Security Agency. Finally 
there is the Defence Mobilization Board, provided for under the 
Defence Production Act of 1950, and consisting of most of the 
officials already mentioned and a number of others. 

The N.A.C. is dominated by the Treasury, and that department 
has often been accused of using its influence to urge financial 
policies, such as the indiscriminate removal of all European cur- 
rency restrictions, which the E.C.A. and the State Department 
consider inadvisable. The Treasury is also the only important 
permanent and civilian Government agency to have representa- 
tives abroad who are not members of the State Department’s 
Foreign Service; the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
long ago gave way on this point. 

Disputes between heads of departments can only be finally 
settled by the President; in the same way any irreconcilable dis- 
agreement between the Director for Mutual Security and the 
State and Defence Departments will have to go to the President. 
Congress made the Director responsible to the President in order 
to ensure that this would be the case, though while Mr Harriman 
holds the office such disputes are likely to be as few and far be- 
tween as they were when Mr Hoffman headed E.C.A. It is the 
President’s direct representatives, the Ambassadors, who are 
chosen by him more often than not from outside the Foreign 
Service, who as heads of mission co-ordinate the activities of all 
U.S. Government servants in the countries to which they are 
accredited, even of those who are not responsible to the State 
Department in Washington. The President also appoints personal 
representatives and ambassadors-at-large for special missions, and 
he nominates the U.S. representatives to the various international 
organizations. ‘The State Department, much more than other 
executive agencies, is dependent on the President, for its functions 
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have not been closely defined by legislation; the basic statute of 
1789 charges the Secretary of State only with performing the duties 
entrusted to him by the President respecting foreign affairs. The 
President is in fact under the Constitution ultimately responsible 
both for conceiving and conducting the country’s foreign policy, 
and it is largely because of the great increase in activity in this 
field that the burden upon him has become so unbearable. Under 
the separation of powers the President is the only elected official 
with executive duties, and it is he who must answer to the voters 
for his country’s foreign policy—he and the Congress. 

The exact division between the executive and the legislature in 
foreign affairs is far from clear, as was proved by last year’s argu- 
ments over the President’s right to send troops to Europe without 
Congressional approval. The difficulty there arose out of a conflict 
between the President’s authority as Commander-in-Chief and 
Congress’s exclusive right to declare war. True, it is the President, 
as has been said, who appoints Ambassadors, Mutual Security 
Directors, and so on—but the Senate must confirm these appoint- 
ments. By refusing to do so, it can vitiate the President’s foreign 
policy; if, for instance, Mr Truman persists in his intention of 
sending an Ambassador to the Vatican, the Senate is likely to 
refuse to accept any nomination for the post. The President makes 
treaties, but the Senate must approve them by a two-thirds 
majority, which is not easy to obtain. Because of this, and because 
many international arrangements nowadays are not suited to the 
treaty form, contracts with foreign countries have in recent years 
often taken the form of executive agreements. These do not always 
need Congressional approval and, when it is necessary, it can be 
obtained by a simple majority in both Houses. 


This is one of the reasons why the House of Representatives is | 
much more closely involved than it used to be with foreign policy, | 


which at one time was, as far as legislation was concerned, almost 


the exclusive affair of the Senate. Another reason is that nowadays J 


nearly every aspect of foreign policy requires the authorization and 
appropriation of money by the U.S. Congress, and this is the par- 


ticular province of the House of Representatives. Just as almost | 


every executive department has become interested in foreign 


affairs, so too has almost every Congressional committee, and these | 


committees play a large part, often a predominant part, in the 
drafting of legislation, as is shown by the fact that the new machin- 


ery for mutual security was set up against the wishes of the | 
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Administration. In addition, foreign affairs have become a favour- 
ite subject for Congressional investigations. 

Very great care was taken during and after the war to associate 
the Congress with the new American programmes of international 
co-operation. Members of both Houses, and both parties, were 
consulted in advance before the departure of U.S. delegations to 
international conferences and were included in them. This system 
has been maintained in connection with meetings of the United 
Nations Assembly, the signing of the Japanese peace treaty, and 
on other occasions. Public pressure has also been brought to bear 
on Congress in favour of the Administration’s policies by means of 
speeches, broadcasts, articles in the press, and so on. But for a 
variety of reasons, of which the death of the Republican Senator 
Vandenberg is perhaps the most obvious, the Democratic Admini- 
stration has not been successful in maintaining the bipartisan 
approach to foreign policy, and some of today’s most bitter 
political controversies are over international questions, especially 
over policy in the Far East. . 

The knowledge that they cannot count on Congressional support 
and may have to give detailed explanations of their actions to 
prejudiced and uninformed Congressional critics, who can ruin 
their future careers, makes it very difficult for State Department 
officials to draw up reports and form policies in a completely 
unbiased and detached way. Furthermore, the complication and 
scope of international developments, the huge range of foreign 
affairs, today means that the State Department, although it 
employs about five times as many people as it did in 1938, is vastly 
overworked. Its organization, with eight Assistant Secretaries— 
for the four geographic regions, for the United Nations, for 
Economic and Public Affairs, and for Congressional Relations— 
with a policy planning staff, and with special advisers for particular 
purposes, seems both adequate and flexible enough for the depart- 
ment’s duties, but it nevertheless appears that too much time is 
being given to details and not enough to policy. 

The machinery of United States foreign policy cannot run 
smoothly unless its objectives are clear, and today they are very 
often not clear. It is certainly desirable that the State Department 
should not be saddled with any more purely administrative duties, 
and probably, too, that it should be relieved of some of those it has 
succeeded in retaining. But it also seems desirable that its right to 
lay down foreign policies, under the final authority of the Presi- 
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dent, for the guidance of all other departments should be strength- 
ened, rather than that new co-ordinating committees should be 
set up which in effect, if not in intent, supplant the State Depart- 
ment in this field. 

For this reason, tidy solutions, such as that of putting all foreign 
aid, both military and economic, into one independent agency, or, 
as has been advocated in several reports to the President, of con- 
centrating all the overseas economic activities of the Government, 
including Point Four, the Export-Import Bank, and trade policy, 
in a new Government department, might not in practice turn out 
as well as they appear on paper. American foreign policy today is 
too all-embracing to be tidy. Mr Harriman and his Mutual 
Security Agency may seem to be a disorderly compromise between 
President and Congress, but the arrangement will probably be as 
satisfactory as any other. Its working depends on the inspiration 
behind it and the men in it, and there is not much, if anything, 
wrong in this respect. N. B. 


Political Alarms in Bangkok 


S1Am’s fortunate position in the free world today is due in part 
to the accident of her geographical, political, and strategic position 
in South-East Asia and to her economic resources, and in part to 
the policy of her Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram. 
At one time the country was a small, remote buffer State between 
the colonial spheres of Britain in Burma and Malaya and France in 
Indo-China, with no particular economic or diplomatic importance 
apart from her situation. She was content to live a life of ease and 
obscurity in a soft climate, with food in abundance, ‘cursed only by 
plenty’. Now she enjoys a position of unique importance in Asia. 
Her long history of peaceful independence and easy-going pros- 
perity has been replaced by a role in the forefront of the world 
struggle between Communism and the Western democracies, but 
so far she has not herself been affected by that struggle. She enjoys 
boom conditions of prosperity because of the world demand for 
rice, tin, wolfram, teak, and rubber. She has been sought out by 
America and given military and economic aid at a time when she 
is probably better able to afford to pay for herself than ever before. 
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Many countries compete for her rice and other commodities, and 
she is one of the few countries whose trade is comfortably balanced. 
She is also a great air staging post. 

Siam has been a constitutional monarchy since 1932. Of the 
small band of men who came to power at that time by a military 
coup d’état, several are still in power, while the others are leaders 
in opposition or in exile. Pibul was one of these original ‘promoters’ 
of the coup, and so was his only serious rival, Pridi Panomyong, 
who led the resistance movement during the war and returned to 
power while Pibul was under a cloud for having governed the 
country under the Japanese. Internal politics since 1932 have 
chiefly centred round the struggle between these two men for 
power and for the support of the Army and Navy or, latterly, the 
Police. The country is aligned with the democracies, but is as yet 
far from being a democracy herself. Indeed she more nearly 
resembles an oligarchy, with power in the hands of military men. 
The mass of the people are farmers, who are conscious of few 
principles beyond loyalty and devotion to the monarchy and to 
Buddhism, and are only interested in getting a fair sale for their 
rice. They often vote as the priests or the heads of their villages 
tell them. Even without any attempt to sway the results of elec- 
tions, it would be difficult to get a semblance of a representative 
vote. At the last elections only between 15 and 18 per cent of the 
electorate voted, and no one except a small group of the military 
expected the elections in 1952 to do other than confirm the Pibul 
administration in power, for the Opposition lack money and arms 
and could only get them by enlisting the support of rich Chinese. 
This they would scorn to do. So they are likely to put up only a 
token effort, and to continue to curb the Government in power 
rather than seek office themselves. Moreover, changes of Govern- 
ment are habitually effected through a coup d’état, of which there 
have been a great many both before and since the war. 

To the Siamese people, elections and changes of Government 
are of little interest compared with the return of their young King 
Phumiphon Aduldej, with Queen Siriket and the infant Princess, 
early last December. This was an event of the greatest importance. 
The King is their spiritual head and the embodiment of all their 
faith and hopes. He is their protector and inspiration. They be- 
lieve that somehow with his return the corruption of the adminis- 
tration and the low level of public behaviour will be brought 
within bounds. His last visit, in March 1950, was for the cremation 
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of his brother, King Ananda Mahidol, who was assassinated in 
June 1946, and for his own coronation and marriage to Queen 
Siriket. The visit lasted only two months, and he then went back 
to Switzerland, where he had been studying and also undergoing 
treatment for an injury to his eye. This time he has come back for 
good, and though his material influence cannot be great, even the 
most disillusioned claim that his return will act as a much needed 
spiritual tonic, and that a new unity and purpose will be felt by 
everyone. The welcome given to their Majesties by the people 
was evidence of their devotion and hopes. 

Since Pibul became Prime Minister in May 1948, following on 
his party’s military coup of the previous November,! Siam has 
known a period of equilibrium, if not of stability, and though his 
Cabinet’s alleged money-making activities are much criticized, 
Pibul himself is generally regarded as the only possible Prime 
Minister in present circumstances. With strengthened armed forces 
and a greatly expanded police, Pibul has been able to forestall or 
overwhelm any attempts to dislodge him by force or by guile. 
Since he came to power there have been eight attempted coups and 
plots which have not been allowed to mature, and suspects from 
all these are held or are in hiding or in exile, except those from the 
plot of 1 October 1948, whose three-year sentence recently coin- 
cided with their three years of waiting in jail for the completion of 
evidence. ‘Those arrested during the coup of 26 February 1949 are 
still being tried. The most dramatic attempted coup of all was 
signalled by the sudden departure of Lieut.-General Kach Song- 
gram, Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Army, on 27 January 
1950 for Hong Kong, whither he went rather than face charges of 
treason in Siam when the plot was uncovered. He had been the 
principal figure in the coup of 8 November 1947 which brought 
back Pibul’s party to power, and was the author of the so-called 
‘Water Jar Constitution’ under which the kingdom was adminis- 
tered immediately after the return of the ‘Coup Party’. On 30 
April 1951 he returned and, despite all reports to the contrary, has 
managed to avoid implication in subsequent events, even including 
the coup of 29 June. 

On 24 May 1950 a police alert was proclaimed because of an 
alleged plot by both Siamese and Chinese Communists to over- 
throw the Government. On 7 November 1950 Pibul informed the 
Cabinet that a new plot had been discovered, but only junior 


* See “Musical Chairs in Siam’, in The World Today, September 1949. 
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officers were involved; seventy-six had been detained by the 
police. On 8 March 1951 a naval plot was uncovered by the police 
involving Admiral Thaharn Kamhiran, former commanding 
officer of the Marine Corps. He eluded capture and a number 
of arrests were made. 

Then on 29 June 1951 the Navy attempted a coup, some say at 
the instigation of Admiral Thaharn, but nothing has yet been 
proved. They kidnapped the Prime Minister from the American 
dredger Manhattan at the ceremony at which it was being handed 
over to Siam, and held him in the gunboat Sri Ayuthia moored in 
the river near a crowded part of the town. Simultaneously they also 
seized strategic points in the town. But the highly-trained and 
well-equipped police quickly deployed along the main streets and 
with the support of the army began to regain control. Neither side 
fought with marked enthusiasm, but a great deal of shooting went 
on for thirty-six hours, with medium and heavy mortars, howitzers, 
anti-tank guns, and small arms, and for the first time the civilian 
population found themselves in danger in their homes during a 
coup—and even more so when the Siamese Royal Air Force 
decided to bomb naval strongholds in the town itself and the Sri 
Ayuthia in the river. Finally military reinforcements were brought 
up from the country, and the Navy capitulated on 1 July. Casual- 
ties have never been officially published but were put at 3,000 dead 
by one medical authority. Official estimates of damage done were 
given as 15 million ticals,1 not including damage to ships. This 
figure was laughed to scorn by the Opposition as quite inadequate. 

As a result of the bombing and shelling the Sri Ayuthia was set 
on fire and the Prime Minister, together with members of the 
crew, had to swim to safety. In the recent debate on the coup the 
Opposition wanted to know why he had swum to his enemies the 
Navy and not across to the Army, who, incidentally, were shelling 
him at the time—the implication being that the Opposition re- 
garded the coup as engineered by Pibul himself to get rid of some 
of his party who had become too powerful. He indignantly denied 
anything of the kind. The imputation gives some idea of the con- 
flicting theories current in Bangkok about the origins and causes 

ff this coup. No leader or combination of leaders was left out. 
Several rumours suggested an attempt on the part of army and 
police leaders to seize power, but most of the reliable evidence so 
far available seems to show that a group of junior naval officers 


' The official exchange rate for the tical (or baht) is 35 to the £. 
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acted on their own initiative. The high command failed to stop 
them. However, five bus-loads of suspects were brought to the 
trial, which is still in progress, and the admirals are not being 
exonerated as yet. 

Since June there have been other police alerts, but only one of 
them, that of 31 October, was said to be on account of a new plot, 
this time a Communist plot, announced by Pibul himself in the 
Senate in the middle of the debate on the June coup. At the same 
time he ordered the suspension of the trial of naval suspects be- 
cause the police had information that internal disorders might take 
place in Siam on that day. This new alleged plot fizzled out im- 
mediately, and if indeed the Communists were planning an intensi- 
fication of activity in Siam at that moment it seems strange that the 
alert should have been called off the day after. 

Apart from these violent attempts to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, there has been little serious effort on the part of the Opposi- 
tion to bring them down. From June to November 1950 attempts 
to table a general debate were made, listing a highly damaging 
series of accusations against the Government, ranging from corrup- 
tion, incompetence, and police oppression to violation of the 
Constitution and ‘mischievous foreign policy—in other words, 
subservience to America. But to the disgust of the Opposition, led 
by Nai Khuang Aphaiwong and M. R. Seni Pramoj, the debate 
was not allowed to take place because some of the original sup- 
porters withdrew their signatures (for a consideration, it was said) 
and new names were not permitted by the Speaker. Nevertheless, 
the accusations continued to be made in Parliament, in the press, 
and in private conversation, even after they were somewhat dis- 
credited by being used in a Communist manifesto published in the 
Siamese language Communist paper Mahachon and in the organ 
of the Chinese Communist Party, Chuan Min Bao (30 October 
1950). Not for the first time, a right-wing Government has bene- 
fited from charges by the Communist Party. 

But early last November, in the Senate debate on the June 
coup, three widely discussed but hitherto unmentionable accusa- 
tions were voiced: that illicit opium traffic was an important source 
of Government revenue; that Members of Parliament sold them- 
selves to the Government; and that the heads of the armed services 
were deeply involved in politics. It is hardly surprising that Pibul de- 
scribed as ‘opponents’ of the Government the twenty-six Senators 
who called the debate to discover the causes of the June coup. 
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Even such bold and startling accusations as those made in the 
Senate seemed to rouse little interest in the average Siamese, whose 
cynicism about all aspects of government except the Monarchy is 
proverbial. Yet the Government takes pains to refute, deny, and 
divert attention whenever possible. For instance, when questioned 
by the Opposition as to the necessity for a police force whose 
numbers are said to equal or surpass those of the army and whose 
arms are more efficient, including as they do tanks, armoured cars, 
field guns, guerrilla units, and the only parachute school in the 
country, Pibul’s invariable reply is that fifth column activities and 
the proximity of the Communist threat to Siam’s frontiers make 
every precaution necessary. Recently, however, General Phao 
Sriyanondh, Chief of Police, made a tour in Europe and on his 
return announced that the police were to be reorganized into two 
main divisions: the C.1.D., which would be in mufti and unarmed, 
and the uniformed branch whose duty would be the maintenance 
of law and order. The police would become the friend of the 
people, he said, and there would be no more shooting down of 
suspects while under police escort. The police chief himself would 
put off his uniform, as would also the whole investigation branch 
of the police. Nothing was said about the fate of the paramilitary 
units whose numbers and armament improve daily. But no one 
can deny the reality of the Communist menace nor the clear-cut 
stand which Siam under Pibul’s leadership has made against 
Communism. 

It is inevitable that Siam’s anti-Communist policy should in 
effect be an anti-Chinese policy. The nearness and size of China, her 
aggressive attitude, and the existence of a large Chinese community 
in Siam must remain the most serious internal and external problem 
for the Siamese Government. Pibul is acutely aware of this and 
of the danger involved. The Chinese residents in Siam probably 
number between three and four million out of a total population 
of eighteen million. They originally came as coolies, driven by 
hunger from South China to the land of plenty. They worked hard, 
made money, intermarried with the Siamese, and became absorbed 
to such an extent that few Siamese can be sure that they have no 
Chinese blood. After 1911, when Chinese nationalism became 
aggressive, and increasingly after the first World War, the Chinese 
brought wives with them and tended to remain apart and aloof 
from the Siamese. Their loyalty to China and the families they left 
behind them made them work hard and live hard, sending home 
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all they could in the way of remittances. Their industry, clannish- 
ness, and skill in making money have enabled them to gain a 
stranglehold on the economy of Siam. In the past they have been 
indifferent to politics and have refused to take any part in govern- 
ing the country. Now, though they still want no administrative 
responsibility, for no effort must be wasted which could be used to 
make money, the politics of China have roused them to awareness 
though not yet to action. After Mao Tse-tung’s victories most of 
the Chinese in Siam were thought to have become Communist 
sympathizers, and the Chinese press there became pro-Communist. 
Stories coming out of China were reassuring, and even rich 
Chinese in Siam thought that a new era of prosperity was opening 
for their suffering country. They believed, too, that their own 
interests would not be affected. With money it had always been 
possible to arrange anything in China, and Communism need not 
interfere with the sacred course of commerce. In the past two 
years the tale has changed. Purges and extortions have become a 
reality. Many Chinese in Siam have contributed large sums for the 
ransom of their relatives, only to find that larger sums were de- 
manded in a few months’ time. Some have paid three times and 
then found the fruitlessness of bleeding themselves in vain. It is 
believed now that the majority of the Chinese community has 
swung back to the Nationalist cause, or at least away from Com- 
munism. 

But amongst the Chinese working classes in Siam the member- 
ship of the Central Labour Union, the Chinese Communist Trade 
Union, founded at the end of the war by trained agitators from 
China, has not fallen in spite of attempts by the Siamese Govern- 
ment to attract members to its own Thai Labour Union, just re- 
named the “Thai National Trade Union Congress’ to mark its 
membership of the I.C.F.T.U. Nor is it possible to tell the strength 
of the Chinese Communist Party in Siam; its open activities 
have been restricted by the police, though Communism as such has 
been technically legal since Siam became a member of the United 
Nations and had to repeal her anti-Communist law to gain Russian 
support. But recently Pibul stated that with Thailand participating 
in the Korean campaign ‘there is a status of undeclared war be- 
tween this country and Communism’, and a Bill is under considera- 
tion for the outlawing of Communism. The Chinese community 
in itself is self-contained and elusive. It is capable of activities 
beyond the control even of a large and heavily armed police force. 
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The Chinese operate and move by their own channels and they 
have a genius for evading the law. Recently another 200 of them 
were deported on charges of subversive activities, illegal entry, and 
so on: a token retribution on the millions who do as they like 
because they are rich enough to pay for ‘facilities’. 

The Chinese menace is felt in every walk of life as well as in 
foreign affairs. But the Siamese could hardly at this stage do with- 
out the Chinese. They legislate against them, but not as much as 
is open to them even under the treaty with China, which only 
guarantees equal treatment to all foreigners including Chinese. 
The Siamese themselves have neither the training nor the inclina- 
tion to work as the Chinese do. The dual nature of Siam’s anti- 
Chinese and anti-Communist policy is noticeable in Peking’s re- 
actions to it. Siam is, first of all, abused for ill-treating the Chinese 
community in Siam. Secondly, she is abused for subservience to 
America, the West, and the forces of reaction and of imperialism. 

It is nearly two years since Pibul, faced with a world divided 
into two blocs and a tendency amongst Asian Powers to follow 
India in an attempt to form a third force, took the plunge and 
aligned Siam with the Western democracies. Even the victories of 
Mao 'T’se-tung, which brought Communism so near to Siam, did 
not arouse support for his policy inside or outside Parliament. His 
Foreign Minister resigned when, on 28 February 1950, Siam be- 
came the first Asian Power to recognize the Bao Dai regime in 
Vietnam. The rest of Pibul’s Cabinet acquiesced in this and in the 
succession of anti-Communist moves which followed against the 
Vietminh office in Bangkok, the movements of Indo-Chinese 
refugees, illegal Chinese immigrants, Communist or left-wing 
newspapers, the Chinese Communist trades union, and Com- 
munists on the Malayan border. 

In the following June, Siam led Asian countries in support of 
United Nations intervention in Korea and offered troops and 
4,000 tons of rice. Sixteen thousand men volunteered, probably 
for the adventure more than for the crusade against Communism. 

fter this there was some delay, and opposition to Pibul’s policy 
lared up again in criticism of his lack of foresight in offering un- 
prepared, ill-equipped troops to fight on a northern front in 
winter. However, at the end of October 1,200 men sailed, escorted 

y two corvettes of the Thai Royal Navy and a naval transport 
ship. In the following June the Siamese Royal Air Force sent a 

nit consisting of three planes, ‘so that all three services should be 
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represented in Korea’. On 31 May 1951 Siam joined the United 
Nations in imposing sanctions against Red China and North 
Korea. It is small wonder that Pibul has been singled out for 
personal attack by Peking radio. 

The response of the West, and particularly of America, to Siam’s 
stand against Communism was immediate. American missions 
began to arrive that spring. In July 1950 a Fulbright agreement 
was signed for the exchange of students and teachers between the 
two countries. On 19 September 1950 Siam signed a technical aid 
agreement with America, to be followed on 19 October by a 
Military Aid Agreement under which arms and military equip- 
ment were promised, and shipments have been arriving ever since. 
Eventually the 45,000 men of the Siamese Army will be equipped 
as a balanced modern fighting force. There are seventy-five officers 
and men of the American forces training them, and so far small arms 
up to bazookas have arrived. These will be followed by more ad- 
vanced weapons as the trainees are ready for them. In addition, 
thirty advanced training planes, fifty F8F interceptor fighters, and 
six SBZC torpedo bombers have arrived complete with spares. 
On 31 October 1950 Siam was granted a loan of $25,400,000 by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, for port 
and railway rehabilitation and the irrigation and drainage of the 
central rice plain. She was the first country of South-East Asia 
to receive a loan from the Bank. On g December 1950 U.N.I.C.E.F. 
allotted $338,000 for health work in Siam. Meanwhile W.H.O., 
F.A.O., and Unesco continued their pilot projects in Siam which 
were later taken over by E.C.A. or, gradually, by Siamese Govern- 
ment Departments. Siam has not, however, participated in the 
Colombo Plan, though she sent observers to its meetings. She 
explained that reciprocal aid was already a strain on her Budget 
and on her trained personnel and she could not embark on any 
more. 

At Lake Success Siam’s importance as the only Asian Power to 
give unswerving support to the Western democracies has brought 
recognition. In 1950 Siam’s delegate, Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
was chosen head of the Trusteeship Committee, and in 1951 he 
was unanimously elected chairman of the Sixth General Assembly’s 
Economic Committee. 

Communist reaction to Pibul’s policy has not been as strong as 
might have been expected, and has chiefly shown itself in abusive 
broadcasts; but the American agreements seem to have precipitated 
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some activity. At the time of the American Military Mission’s visit 
in August 1950 wild rumours filled the local press about U.S. de- 
mands for bases, with the assumption that Siam would be occupied 
in event of trouble. These rumours received official denial. How- 
ever, on 30 October 1950 they reappeared in the Communist 
manifesto published in the Siamese and Chinese Communist 
papers. Distrust of American intentions was further increased by 
the efforts of the Stockholm Peace Appeal which collected over 
10,000 signatures, including those of Cabinet Ministers, professors, 
Buddhist priests, and other ‘sound’ people who refused to believe 
that it could have any connection with Communism. In June 1951 
Peking radio claimed 138,000 signatures ‘in spite of U.S. interfer- 
ence’. 

The autumn of 1950 was also marked by appeals from Peking 
and Moscow radios to the Siamese people to co-operate with the 
free peoples of the world. Hitherto both had confined themselves 
to abuse of Pibul for ill-treating the Chinese community in Siam. 
The Siamese people were now warned against American imperial- 
ism and urged to struggle for national independence and democracy 
and for world peace. In the past year this theme has been rein- 
forced by denunciations of intervention in Korea, of Siam’s war- 
like preparations against Indo-China and China, of Siam’s aid to 
Nationalist Chinese, and of general subservience to America. The 
imperialist and reactionary ruling cliques in Siam are also de- 
nounced. In September 1951 Peking claimed that the People’s 
Liberation Army movement was daily expanding. 

It is the measure of Pibul’s success in foreign affairs that he has 
evidently aroused irritation and considerable dislike in Peking, but 
nothing more serious. Indeed this is to his advantage in the free 
world, and has probably strengthened his hand with those Siamese 
who are aware of the danger. After the June coup many people, 
including Peking, thought his position was weaker, but neither 
those who kidnapped him nor the Opposition have tried to remove 
him from power. Only Pridi has tried to do this, and it is possible 
that he has been removed from the political scene for good by 
the verdict of assassination pronounced last September in the 
trial on the death of King Ananda Mahidol. Pridi was Prime 
Minister in June 1946 when the King was found dead in his bed- 
room from unknown causes. He was forced to flee the country 
because the Siamese believed he was guilty of the King’s death. 
Under Siamese law Pridi could not be tried im absentia, but the 
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people remain convinced that he is guilty, and the order for his 


arrest will be renewed in twenty years’ time when it runs out. It 


seems unlikely therefore that even the Communists would now [ 


risk using him as their nominee. 

At the end of last year, on 29 November, a further coup took 
place. It was bloodless, revolutionary, and different from its pre- 
decessors in that it was staged by those already in power. The 
military, with Pibul’s acquiescence, dissolved Parliament, abolished 
the 1949 Constitution, and restored the Constitution of 1932 two 
days before the return of the King. 

It seems clear that the military, though apparently holding all 
the power in their hands since the premiership of Pibul, had tired 
of the expense and irritation of an elected Assembly whose votes 
had to be paid for on every important occasion, and a Senate of 
life members whose criticism had acquired a bitter edge. They 
were also afraid that after the King’s return the liberal, royalist, 
and democratic elements might find new means of asserting them- 
selves. Under the 1949 Constitution the King was not only ‘Head 
of the Thai Forces’ but ‘Supreme Commander of units of the 
Armed Forces’, which apparently gave him real as distinct from 
nominal command, as under the Constitution of 1932. The 
military also feared—groundlessly, as most people think—that the 
elections would not return a clear majority for Pibul, and their 
fears were increased first by the force of the attack in the Senate 
at the beginning of October, and then by the active electioneering 
of the Minister of Education, Nai Liang Jayakal, who was using 
his subordinates to canvass against the Government. They there- 
fore decided to restore the 1932 Constitution, with its single 
House, in which the Chairman and half of the members were 
nominated, and they appointed almost exclusively military men to 
avoid the possibility of accidents. Elections for the other half of the 
House are due within ninety days of the coup. The official reasons 
for the coup were given as corruption in the administration and the 
threat of Communism internally and externally. 

There seems to have been little shift of power as a result of these 
events. Pibul is said to have tried to restrain the military who sup- 
port him, headed by Army C.-in-C. General Phin, Police Chief 
General Phao, and First Army Commander Sarit, from carrying 
out the coup, and finally to have allowed himself to be overruled 
by them. But his power with them lies in his greater skill, wisdom, 
and experience, and in his ability to hold them together. If he 
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gave way on this occasion, they may well have realized by now 
that it would have been wiser to follow his advice. The King 
showed his disapproval of their unconstitutional actions by his 
silence on arrival and in the four days of suspense and negotiation 
which followed before he provisionally recognized the new Con- 
stitution. During this time the coup leaders thought it worth while 
to deny that they had set up a military dictatorship. 

Most foreign countries resumed diplomatic relations within a 
week of the King’s acceptance of the regime, though after the 1947 
coup it was many months before Britain and America accorded 
recognition. But Siam is in a strong position in the world today, 
both politically and economically. No one can afford to allow her 
to turn towards Communism, nor can the West afford to do without 
her rice. 

It is Pibul’s policy which has aligned Siam with the West. Only 
the total collapse of Western power in Asia could damage her, 
and even then it would not be the first time that she has had to 
carry out a volte-face to save herself from worse. 

B. D. 


The Peasant in Poland Today 


Reactions to Land Reform and Collectivization 


THE most obstinate and serious form of opposition to the establish- 
ment of Communism in Eastern Europe—evident to this day even 
in the Soviet Union—is being maintained by the peasantry. While 
it exerts itself primarily in fighting land collectivization, it is also 
manifest in a sullen attitude of non-co-operation towards any phase 
of State initiative or direction. The force of this peasant resistance, 
because of its unspectacular nature, has tended to be overlooked 
by the world outside. Yet it would probably be true to say that it 
is the major factor preventing the consolidation of Communism 
in the satellite States today. Its strength lies in the fact that it is 
instinctive, based on the individual self-interest of the peasant in 
attachment to his own strip of land, so that it acts spontaneously 
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and, whether deliberately or not, frustrates the regime at every turn. 
It is clearly related to the intermittent food crises which are 
occurring in the satellite countries and, what is perhaps more 
serious, it is preventing that vital rise in food production on which 
the whole Communist structure of State planning is based. 

Nowhere is the bitterness of this agrarian struggle more apparent 
than in Poland. Here peasant intractibility, aggravated by drought, 
has culminated in a grave food shortage. Last year potatoes, nor- 
mally produced in over-abundance, had to be imported from 
Eastern Germany. A few months ago meat and fats were re- 
rationed, and the Bierut Government, though always fearful of 
using drastic measures against the peasantry, took the step of 
ordering wholesale arrests of those failing to deliver assigned 
quotas of grain and potatoes. Hundreds of peasants have been 
hauled into court on this score and for ‘black market’ offences. 
Local judges, armed with summary jurisdiction granted them by 
special Cabinet decree about a year ago, are handing out heavy 
sentences, amounting in some cases to as much as five years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine for the private sale of a few pounds of pork. 
In certain villages, reports indicate, the security police have 
rounded up all the inhabitants and compelled them to witness the 
proceedings as a warning. The Polish press has been full of what it 
calls these ‘kulak’ trials, using them as propaganda both to terrorize 
the peasants into releasing their hoards and to deflect to them 
public anger over shortages. Discontent, evident from press and 
radio references, has been of such a nature as to cause industrial 
disturbances and strikes. 

Some 12 million of Poland’s total population of 25 million are 
peasants, and even those in the towns are scarcely a generation 
removed from the land. Thus the Polish people are still largely 
agrarian in character and outlook. Yet they are being submitted to 
the most radical forms of social and economic change, to political 
Communism which antagonizes their Catholicism and individual- 
ism, to a ruthlessly forced pace of industrialism which is alien to 
all their traditional agrarianism. The result is disruptive and often 
demoralizing, particularly for the countryside. Here industry is 
drawing off to the towns all the younger and more enterprising men 
and women, and for the first time there is a labour shortage in 
certain districts. Machinery, which would provide the answer to 
this problem, is made available only to farm co-operatives and 
collectives which the peasants will join only after strong persuasion. 
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Owing to the regime’s policy of land redistribution, introduced 
in 1945, millions of Poles today own the land they farm. The 
majority of these holdings are, of course, very small. According to 
the 1949 Polish Statistical Yearbook, 781,000 farms, or 23-4 per 
cent of the total number, consisted of a half to two hectares, while 
1,840,000, or 32°4 per cent of the total, were between two and 
five hectares in area. Though the peasants have benefited from 
the Bierut Government’s land reform, this does not seem to have 
modified the countryside’s attitude. It remains implacably anti- 
Communist, and was indeed the mainstay of the armed gangs 
operating against the regime in the post-war years. Between 1946 
and 1948 many murders of Russian soldiers and Party officials, 
in some cases bludgeoned to death with spades and rakes, occurred 
in the countryside. 

In an effort to break down enmity and dispel fears of land 
nationalization, much ceremony and publicity accompanied the 
granting of the title-deeds to the land redistributed, the greater 
part of which was in the Regained Territories of Western Poland. 
President Bierut and other ministers repeatedly promised that the 
land would not be taken back. Had it not been for Soviet pressure, 
they would undoubtedly have continued to try to solve the 
problem of large scale and more efficient exploitation of the soil 
in a gradual manner through forms of co-operation. Even up to 
1949 the main emphasis was still on the farm co-operative, with 
peasants retaining full control and ownership of their land. In 
many cases the arrangement was hardly more than a sharing of 
labour and farm implements during the peak seasons of ploughing, 
sowing, and harvest. Up to that time, according to official data, 
there were only forty collective farms on the Soviet model, cover- 
ing some 23,000 acres. 

But a stage had been reached in relations with the Kremlin when 
the Polish regime could no longer survive without committing 
itself to a full Marxist programme. Extensive political purges and 
the consolidation of Communist rule through the single party 
system had prepared the ground. The arrival of Marshal Rokossov- 
sky in November 1949 to command the Polish Army made further 
compromise impossible. On 1 January 1950 Hilary Minc, Polish 
Minister of Economic Planning, launched the Six-Year Plan under 
which collectivization of the greater part of the Polish countryside 
was to be completed by 1956. On its success, declared the Polish 
Politburo organ Nowe Drogi, depended the fulfilment not only of 
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the Plan but of the socialist future of Poland. A purge had already 
taken place in the Polish Peasants’ Union, from which no less than 
6,000 members of the peasant co-operative committees and 8,000 
from local executives of the Union had been expelled. The 1950 
Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture increased allocations by 33 
per cent for the purpose of ‘general assistance for the newly 
created collective farms’. 

Two main types of collective farms were organized, with the 
Government still trying to maintain a semblance of its pledge that 
land would not revert to the State. In the first type of farm land 
and cattle are pooled, but the arrangement is definitely declared 
not to be permanent and withdrawal, at least ostensibly, is per- 
mitted. In the second type the collective principle is rigidly 
adhered to, and while withdrawal is legally provided for, in 
practice it is almost impossible. For instance, the peasant is 
debarred from reclaiming his original holding. He must accept 
land ‘on the fringe of the collective’ which may be miles from his 
home or village. Nevertheless the Pole has, at least nominally, an 
advantage over the Soviet collective farmer in that he retains 
ownership of the particular holding he contributed, and is entitled 
to receive rent for it. Other inducements to enrol take the form of 
sizable remission of taxes and priority in loans for building. The 
peasant farmer is permitted to retain from one to two and a half 
acres for his own personal cultivation, as well as two cows and such 
other livestock as he can support, together with buildings to house 
them. Incidentally, this provision was also originally granted to 
Soviet collective farmers. Its withdrawal, accompanied by seizure 
of the plots in order to compel the peasant to give all his time to the 
collective and abolish the free food market, is one of the factors in 
the present agrarian disturbances in the U.S.S.R. In the Polish 
collective farms income is apportioned according to the amount of 
land, cattle, and annual labour each member contributes, with 
certain deductions for capital investment and social needs. 

Roman Zambrowski, a Politburo member and Marxist zealot, 
was put in charge of the collectivization drive, and thousands of 
trained Communist ‘activists’ were sent out to the villages. In 
February 1951 the official Trybuna Ludu, a Warsaw daily, an- 
nounced that the number of collective farms had jumped to 2,560. 
The vast majority had been established among the new settlers of 
the Regained Territories in the west where Party control is 
strongest and where, because of German revisionist claims, farmers 
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feel the need of Government backing. At the same time both the 
intensity of the Government’s propaganda, and the angry under- 
tones discernible within the Party, bore witness to the opposition 
encountered. There were complaints that even Communist Party 
peasants were hanging back. In the Kielce area of Central Poland 
it was stated that only 40 per cent of Party farmers had enrolled 
in collectives. The press, taking care to blame the ‘kulaks’, re- 
ported that in some instances collective machinery had been 
deliberately wrecked and cattle slaughtered rather than contribute 
them to the common pool. 

Evidence of what would appear to be some kind of organized 
obstruction among those best placed to carry it out was revealed 
in a number of ‘sabotage trials’ which took place in the winter of 
ig50-1. In December 1950 nine directors of the State agricultural 
farms of Lower Silesia were tried in Wroclaw (Breslau) and found 
guilty on this charge. They admitted having despatched to collec- 
tive farms seed unsuitable for the soil. Bad crops resulted, and 
peasants refused to enrol. Some 300 other officials of State farms 
were dismissed and many arrested. In March 1951 seven high 
officials of the State Agricultural Organization were convicted in 
Warsaw on similar charges, including spying for the exiled Polish 
Peasant leader Mikolajczyk. Full details of the trials were given in 
the Warsaw dailies Trybuna Ludu and Zycie Warszawy, the former 
printing a series of articles on the subject. Instances were alleged 
of scientists obstructing chemical research for State farms and 
conspiring to reduce grain yield. Farm managers and officials in 
the Szczecin (Stettin) and Gdansk (Danzig) areas and in Polish 
East Prussia confessed to acts of sabotage and on trial received 
heavy sentences. Even if Communist propaganda makes exaggerat- 
ed use of the term ‘sabotage’, the general picture is still one of 
muddle, inefficiency, and negligence amounting to obstruction and 
wrecking. In such circumstances it is not surprising that a mild 
drought could suddenly produce acute scarcity. In the meantime 
much less is being heard about collectivization for the time being. 
A modified form of collective seems to have been organized in 
which the peasant is only required to lease his land for common 
cultivation. It is significant that no statistics as to further progress 
appear to have been given out. 

But in the last eight months the Polish Government’s chief 
concern has been how to make the peasants surrender their 
stocks and so ease the food situation and prices, which have risen 
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to unprecedented levels. In October the free market price of 
potatoes, which form a large part of the diet of the Polish masses, 
rose to 5d. a pound, and it was found necessary to import 100,000 
tons from Eastern Germany. 

Reports that the meat shortage has caused protest strikes in the 
oilfields and Lodz textile mills are now being borne out by indirect 
propaganda to pacify public feeling. After many months of silence 
on the subject, the Polish press and radio are now frankly admitting 
the shortage. Last December Warsaw broadcasts dealt with com- 
plaints in some detail, including demands as to why the security 
police and militia should be placed in the category of those receiv- 
ing extra meat rations, following the resumption on 1 December of 
rationing of meat and fats. Criticizing the extra food granted for 
managers, a woman student from Lodz had written to the radio: 
‘Has the manager a different stomach from his clerk?’ The reply 
was that he was under greater nervous and physical strain and had 
more responsibility. ‘In normal circumstances, these differences of 
effort are settled by salaries and wages. However, as at present 
money is an inadequate regulator of these problems, the introduc- 
tion of meat and fats vouchers was necessary’. These broadcasts 
further revealed that not only the police but also factory executives, 
teachers, scientists, and ‘propagandists’ (writers and artists) were 
among those in the privileged category. 

Experience in the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries shows 
that urban and industrial populations can more easily be subjected 
to Communist newspaper influences and discipline than can those 
of the countryside. It is, moreover, manifestly impossible to police 
millions of farms and smallholdings, though efforts have been 
made to enrol Party activists for this unpleasant task. Last spring 
an order went forth that even boys and girls of the Polish Youth 
Association (similar to the Komsomol) were to organize themselves 
into ‘vigilantes’ and go from farm to farm to collect information 
as to grain stocks and other produce. 

Such methods only serve to redouble the peasant’s opposition. 
That the Polish Politburo realizes this can be seen from the latest 
scheme to avoid the Party label by setting up cadres of ‘non-party 
activists’ in the villages. According to Trybuna Ludu (16 Decem- 
ber 1951), their function will be to ‘stimulate a sense of responsi- 
bility for getting in grain deliveries’ and to ‘take part in the manage- 
ment of the countryside’ by becoming elected to local councils. 
The need for the latter is explained by an article published in the 
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same journal on 13 December under the title “The Kulaks and 
Their Uncles’. Members of rural authorities are accused of pro- 
tecting the peasants and even collaborating with them in withhold- 
ing their produce to wait for higher prices. The purpose is, therefore, 
to secure control of the village by one means or another and so 
frustrate the common front of conspiracy against the Government. 
To this end all means serve, and any kind of ally. Thus another 
stratagem is to get at the peasant through his attachment to 
Church and priest, and even to compromise with his prejudices. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Poland is the tacit and, behind 
the scenes, even the active ally of the peasant in his fight against 
the regime. But for some time, particularly since the death last 
year of the revered Cardinal-Prince Sapieha of Cracow, the Party 
has been proselitizing among the lower-rank and poorly paid 
members of the priesthood, and not without some success. A more 
or less schismatic movement has developed, although a complete 
rupture with the Polish Episcopate has been avoided at least on the 
surface. By the end of last summer the Government had already 
mobilized several hundred priests openly to support it in the grain 
delivery campaign. Meetings were organized all over the country 
after the harvest, and the Warsaw press and radio! reported appeals 
by priests that opposition should cease and peasants should come 
to the aid of the country by hastening deliveries. 

Among various instances was cited a meeting of priests of Lublin 
province in October at which a pledge was given to support 
the State plan for purchasing agricultural products, and an appeal 
was made to other clergy in the area to do the same and use their 
influence with their congregations to this end. Similarly, what is 
described as the Cracow District Committee of priests belonging 
to a pro-Government group, the ‘Fighters of Freedom and 
Democracy’, adopted a resolution by a member, Father Gorski of 
Jawiszowice, binding those present to ‘fulfil their economic obliga- 
tions to the State’. Certain priests present put themselves on record 
as having already delivered grain ahead of schedule, and they had 
also paid their Land Tax (which is frequently paid in kind) in 
full. Propaganda here has clearly a double purpose, being directed 
at the priesthood generally as well as at their congregations. Most 
parish priests must necessarily augment their small stipends as 


‘For this and the following paragraph see, for example, B.B.C. Monitoring 
Service, 8 November 1951, and Tribuna Ludu (Warsaw) throughout first fortnight 
f November 1951. 
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cultivators, and even today there are holdings attached to the 
village church itself. To expedite deliveries from these plots alone 
would result in a modest harvest for the State. At the Cracow 
meeting, Canon Siedlecki, of a parish in the vicinty, sharply criti- 
cized the peasant for his lack of gratitude to the Government from 
whom he was receiving machinery, fertilizers, clothing, and foot- 
wear. These, he said, were products of the town, and it was the 
peasant’s duty to reciprocate by providing the worker with the 
products of the countryside, in order that the Six-Year Plan could 
be implemented. The Canon also significantly called for ‘a ruthless 
fight against speculation and slaughter’. 

As might be expected, it is the clergy in the Regained Territories, 
who remain only provisionally appointed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who are the most inclined to throw in their lot with 
the Government. Numbers of meetings for the grain drive 
organized there during November were addressed by priests who 
were described as urging their parishioners ‘to carry out their 
duties as citizens and Catholics and deliver grain and livestock to 
the authorities’. 

While, on the one hand, the regime thus makes use of the peas- 
ant’s religious sentiments, it is at the same time not above bowing 
to his prejudices, notably on the racial issue. M. Minc, who spon- 
sored the Six-Year Plan and also, therefore, the collectivization 
scheme, and Roman Zambrowski, Deputy Speaker of the Diet, 
both Jewish, were chosen to be the chief exponents of collectiviza- 
tion and made a number of speeches touching on the subject. When 
the Polish Politburo realized that the fact of their origin served to 
increase the peasants’ resentful attitude, they were immediately 
superseded in this task—and that in face of repeated declarations 
against anti-Semitism. The chief spokesman for all phases of 
agricultural policy is now Vice-Premier Korzycki, known as a 
Catholic and born of peasant stock. 

In the seven years since the Bierut regime assumed power in 
Poland it has had to wage a ceaseless struggle with the peasantry, 
which learnt much of the art of resistance under the German 
occupation. Up to 1948 it relied on propaganda and various me- 
thods of persuasion in its effort to secure the peasants’ co-opera- 
tion in carrying out agricultural policy. Although the record shows 
that those efforts met with little real response, food production 
rose steadily because of the stimulus of a free market and greatly 
aided the country’s recovery. But with the worsening of the inter- 
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national situation, and with increasing Soviet demands that Poland 
should make good her intentions of becoming a Marxist State, this 
phase—what may be called the Polish N.E.P. era—was brought to 
a close. On the land the collectivization programme was launched, 
bitterly detested by the peasant who has set himself to see how he 
can resist and outwit it. In turn, the Government’s attitude towards 
him became harder, and its policy more opportunist and more co- 
ercive, culminating in the ‘kulak’ arrests and trials which began in 
March of last year and are still going on. The result has been dis- 
ruption, peasant hoarding, and food shortage in the towns. 

The question arises as to what will be the next step. Measures 
taken so far fall a long way short of outright force—the kind of 
force that Stalin used in Russia in the late ’twenties to compel 
collectivization, when whole peasant communities were deported 
at the point of the machine gun. 

But by what other means now can the Polish peasant be sub- 
dued? He has got to be made to submit and to produce. He has got 
to produce food for the growing urban population mobilized to 
carry out the industrial expansion, an expansion which has become 
as vital from the military as from the economic point of view. How 
else can Communism in satellite Poland or in satellite Europe be 
consolidated? How else can Soviet domination be rendered secure 
there? In Poland today, as in all the satellite countries, the leaders 
know only too well that the final answer lies with the peasant. 
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Amazonia 
4 Field for International Development 


UNITED NaTIons and Unesco officials now refer to the Amazon 
basin as Hilea, the name given to the forested hinterland area after 
1945. But Hilea has not proved a popular name in the English- 
speaking world, and to avoid confusion the old names will be used 
in this article. 

The Amazon basin is the largest of the world’s unknown regions 
and a great reserve of natural resources, but there are wide 
differences of opinion about their exploitation. It might be simpler 
if only a single country were affected; but when the International 
Institute of the Hilean Amazon was formed at the Iquitos Con- 
ference in 1948 nine countries sent delegates and observers. 
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Iquitos, in northern Peru, is 2,300 miles from the Amazon’s 
Atlantic mouth at Para and 1,150 miles from its source in the 
Peruvian Central Andes. The object of the Institute was to direct 
scientific studies, surveys, and research work in the Amazon area, 
and also to initiate action for the practical development of re- 
sources. But the high hopes of 1948 have not been fulfilled. Only 
one major expedition, that of Dr Candido Bolivar on the river 
Huallaga, has been organized, and as a sufficient number of the 
countries concerned have not yet ratified the Iquitos convention, 
the Amazon Institute and its subsidiaries still lack both prestige 
and resources. 

The countries represented at the 1948 Conference at Iquitos—a 
most surprising venue to anyone who knows the town—were 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Peru, the United States, and Venezuela. In addition, the United 
Kingdom, remotely affected through British Guiana, sent an 
accredited observer. The countries most directly concerned are 
Brazil, Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador, and it is unfortunate that the 
political differences of the past have helped to hinder the ratifica- 
tion of the convention. Whether agreement can yet be reached, or 
whether it will be necessary for Unesco to set up some new sub- 
sidiary organization, with definite projects planned by international 
experts, is not yet certain. Experience of international co-operation 
during the past ten years has shown that rapid results cannot be 
achieved in peacetime. 

There is, however, no cause for pessimism. When the writer 
made a hydrological survey of the Amazon headwaters last year, 
valuable aid was given by the Amazon Institute, its Peruvian 
branch (O.C.H.A.P.), and learned societies in all the countries 
concerned. Once pilot projects are in being there will be no lack 
of supporters. The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation which sent out observers to study the food-oil possibilities 
of Amazonia reached the surprising conclusion that if the nuts of 
the forests could be properly harvested the world’s food-oil 
deficiency could be met. This report alone would give sufficient 
ground for further investigation of settlement and reclamation 
possibilities. 


THE AREA AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
The area concerned is very extensive, and most of it is still un- 
explored. Brazil is larger than the United States without Alaska, 
and much larger than Europe without Russia. Amazonas and Para, 
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the states through which the Amazon flows, together cover 40 per 
cent of Brazil’s total area, but settlers are few, and apart from the 
rubber boom of fifty years ago the river has known no period of 
prosperity. Along the 3,500 miles of its course there are only three 
towns of any importance—Iquitos, in Peru, with a population of 
40,000, Manaos, a thousand miles upstream from the Atlantic, 
still used by ocean-going ships, and Para at the mouth. The first 
thousand miles of the Marafion-Amazon valley is only sparsely 
populated, and navigation is extremely difficult because of the many 
whirlpools, rapids, and mountain torrents. The Amazon bursts 
through the Andes at the Pongo de Manseriche, or Gateway of 
Parrots, a great canyon with rock walls a thousand feet high. Below 
the thirty-five miles of pongos (as the clefts and canyons are called) 
navigation down to the main river is possible only for canoes and 
balsa rafts. The high Amazon area is populated by a few wild 
tribes, whose attitude to white men is uncertain through fear of 
epidemics. 
The vegetation of the lowlands is on the most fantastic scale, 
and it is a local saying that if a walking stick is thrust into the 
ground it will take root. But in the November to April flood season 
the run-off from the Andean watershed spreads over the swamps and 
lagoons. Most of the area affected lies in Peru, and if these floods 
could be controlled it would mean that a surface of land as large as 
France and Spain together could be brought into cultivation. But 
can this be done? The Tennessee Valley Authority’s scheme has 
given the answer, and in the case of Peru there is the additional 
factor of the pongos. ‘These mighty canyons are obvious sites for 
control dams and hydro-electric power stations, whose establish- 
ment would mean a vast improvement of the standard of life of the 
ocal settlers. Moreover, because of the proximity of the Andes to 
the Pacific coast—the distance inland varies between fifty and one 
hundred and fifty miles—a trans-Andean road would mean a link 
vetween the two oceans. A by-product of such a scheme would be 
the possibility of irrigating the desert coastal strip from the Andes. 
Under the Inca Empire of four centuries ago a vast network of 
trigation projects from the Andes existed, but these fell into ruin 
ifter the Spanish Conquest and have never been restored. 
Peruvian engineers interested in flood control projects say that a 
ydro-electric power station developing 4 million horse-power 
could be built at a cost of £8 million. Such a sum is far beyond the 
esources of the Peruvian Budget, and in any case a large number 
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of North American engineers and technicians would be required. 
The labour force in the area is small, and even the mine-owners of 
the north complain that their production is limited only by the 
scarcity of labour. It is clear that a large-scale project would have 
to be allied to a settlement scheme from other countries. The 
Chuncho Indians of the lowlands have displayed an adaptability 
to modern machine work that has surprised the mill-owners of the 
Amazon, and the Quechua Indians of the sierras have been work- 
ing in ti.e mines for generations, but the necessary supply of over- 
seers and maintenance men is simply not available on the spot. 

Where would the necessary settlers come from? Peru has 
already opened her gates to many thousands from the Far East: 
Chinese and Japanese language newspapers are published in Lima. 
In the humid areas of Amazonia there is scope for vast numbers of 
selected families from Java, Sumatra, Burma, and West Africa— 
peoples already accustomed to life under tropical conditions. This 
is no exaggeration, for it has been calculated that Brazil alone could 
support a population of seven hundred million, whereas her 
present population is only 514 million’, including recent immi- 
grants from Portugal, Italy, Spain, Germany, and the Levant. 
Without necessarily accepting such a figure, which is based on the 
assumption that go per cent of the country is potentially productive, 
it at least indicates the possibilities. Peru, with a population of 
nearly 8 million, has an area thirteen times the size of Great 
Britain and vast mineral resources still unsurveyed in the northern 
Andes. The same applies to Ecuador. Flood reclamation and new 
roads would mean fresh opportunities for geological survey and 
exploration. 

Broadly speaking, and leaving on one side for the moment the 
optimism of the South Americans, there are two schools of thought 
in Europe and North America about the possibilities of Amazonia. 
The first school believes that the Amazon has a poor agricultural 
future, and that efforts should be concentrated on a timber exploita- 
tion plan over a limited field and with strictly limited objectives. 
The second school, on the other hand, believes that Amazonia 
can support a very large population, drawn from distant lands with 
similar climatic conditions, and that once the Amazon is opened up 
great quantities of timber and foodstuffs could be shipped out to 
other parts of the world. A capital investment of machinery and 


‘ Provisional figure, 1950 census (Boletin Estatéistico of the Istituto Brasiliero 
de Geografia e Statistica, April-June 1951). 
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technicians from North America and Europe would, in short, 
return huge dividends. 


THE HUMAN PROBLEM 

Today there are something like half a million tiny patches of 
land under cultivation in Amazonia, tended by Indians in various 
stages of development and a small number of mestizos and whites. 
Production is terribly inefficient by modern standards. The natives 
do not even know how to look after themselves properly. A minori- 
ty, and a growing one, has learnt the value of the white man’s 
medicines, but thousands are still swayed by the witch-doctors 
with their rattlesnake-tail badges of office. The natives achieve a 
balanced diet through methods of their own which are both un- 
suitable for whites and undesirable. Great quantities of home- 
brewed liquor are drunk to provide Vitamin B from the yeast cells. 
On the Huallaga river, and even near Iquitos, there is a trade in 
plastic earth containing salts that is eaten in small cakes by the 
natives. ‘he many red peppers eaten by the Indians help to build 
their resistance to disease. But the principal foods in Amazonia 
are fish, stewed bananas, and mandioca flour. This diet does 
not provide sufficient energy for the demands of a highly organized 
life. The Indians are suspicious of the whites for historical reasons 
and through fear of epidemics. Here a lesson can be learned from 
the experience of the Brazilian Forest Service, from the experi- 
ments carried out over the last thirty years under General Rondon, 
head of the Indian Protection Service and Brazil’s most famous 
explorer of the jungles, in living with the tribes to gain their 
confidence, and from the successful use of picture-writing and strip 
cartoons for teaching languages and improved agricultural 
methods in Peru. 

Can new foods be grown in the area that will help to solve the 
dietary deficiency problem? It would certainly seem so, for many 
of the best known staple foods of the West originated in South 
\merica. The potato in Peru, cacao, peanuts, and maize are 
immediate examples, as well as the tomato, which originated on the 
Pacific coast of South America. Such products have been vastly 
improved by transplantation and careful cultivation in other con- 
tinents, and the time has now come to restore the balance. A 
British scientist, S. C. Harland, has estimated that plantation crops 
from West Africa would be the most likely to succeed if introduced 
into Amazonia. Such crops would include oil palms from West 
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Africa, teak from Asia, and forest trees from the Central African 
states. Experts have pointed out that the hazardous conditions of 
environment in Amazonia have produced a high infant mortality 
rate. But these hazards could be lessened if the natives gathered 
together in larger communities, while they could also learn from 
each other the most profitable methods of farming. So-called 
agriculture on the Amazon today consists simply of making a tiny 
clearing in the thick vegetation and planting yucca and maize. It 
is hard to assess the potential value of the land, because no or- 
ganized effort has been made, but it is known that practically 
anything will grow in western Amazonia. 

The failure of the Fordlandia experiment, which developed out 
of the-concession, in 1927, of 3,700,000 acres to the Ford Motor Co. 
and attempted to establish in the Brazilian jungle a thriving centre 
for whites, with modern industry, refrigerator plant, electricity, 
and all home comforts, has been cited to prove the impossibility 
of making headway against natural obstacles. But Fordlandia was 
a success until the rubber plants were attacked by disease, and the 
failure was due to lack of knowledge of local conditions, as the 
Britishers in Guiana were not slow to point out. From the point 
of view of establishing friendly relations with the natives, clearing 
great jungle areas, and establishing civilized conditions of living 
for white men and women, the town was a great success, particu- 
larly in the uncertain field of hiring labour and training workers. 
The Firestone company in Liberia, faced with almost identical 
problems, has solved them, as have the British enterprises in 
Guiana and the Dutch in Surinam. Leadership is a powerful factor 
in the establishment of new commuities, and it must be said that 
many of the whites now settled in Amazonia are not the men for 
the job. Teams of young scientists and engineers drawn from the 
more advanced countries are needed. 


EARLIER EXPERIMENTS 

Some experiments have, of course, already been made in the 
Amazon region. For instance, the Brazilian Government spent {1 
million on its agricultural research institute at Belem, near the 
Atlantic mouth of the Amazon, but this experiment had much in 
common with the British ground-nut scheme. In both cases the site 
chosen was the principal cause of failure—a failure that seemed all 
the greater because of the high hopes of the pioneer workers. At 
Belem no proper soil survey was undertaken, and the venture was 
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doomed from the beginning because of this error, the experi- 
mental plantations being sited on a mass of silica. Had it not been 
for the unfortunate choice of site, there can be little doubt that the 
imported fruit, vegetables, and animals would have thrived, as 
they have done in more unlikely places in Amazonia. 

At Tingo Maria in Peru the Lima Government has set up a big 
experimental agricultural station which has produced successful 
crops of bananas from the Philippines, many varieties of African 
yams, and an assortment of Asiatic fruits. There have, in fact, been 
no failures. But the most striking success at Tingo Maria and in 
the Iquitos neighbourhood has been with imported cattle, 
especially the zebu variety. Water buffalo have also been bred in 
this region, and some fine specimens were exhibited at the 1951 
Lima Agricultural Show. 

The United Nations F.A.O. mission paid particular attention to 
Venezuela because of the accessibility of the jungle areas as com- 
pared with those of Amazonia, and the similarity of climate to that 
of the high Amazon. Yet here again it was found that a country rich 
in palm, coconut, and castanha nut oil imported a great deal of 
her food-oil requirements through unorganized harvesting. 

The Venezuelan Government learned something from the 
mission, and an effort is now being made to import large quantities 
of the American oil palm, brother of the African palm, from Brazil, 
and to organize afforestation and plantations. One of the important 
points about the American oil palm is that it is very rich in Vitamin 
\. The F.A.O. scientists reported on the annual production of 
fruit per palm, the percentage of oil in the fruit, and the exact 
chemical content of the oil. What they could not solve was the 
problem of cracking the hard shell that surrounds the oil-bearing 
pulp. Machinery is now being imported from the United States 
for this job, and technicians are trying to find a new method of 
extraction that will save dollars. 

In the heart of the Amazon basin is the mill of the Astoria 
Company, operated by United States capital and associated with 
the Williams timber combine, which has interests in various 
tropical areas. This mill now has an annual capacity of five million 
board feet of lumber, roughly about equally divided between 
mahogany and cedar. A mill has been started at Manaos, in 
Brazilian Amazonia, as well as the parent venture near Iquitos in 
Peru, and operations have been extended to include gum, barbasco, 
and medicinal resins. With the help of a dehydration plant barbasco 
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can now be shipped east in powder form instead of the usual roots. 
These materials, and the valuable drugs of the Amazon forests 
needed in North American medicine, are shipped downstream 
on lighters and tugs purchased from surplus war stock. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RIVER 


The business men of Amazonia have long claimed that the river 
is international not only in practice but in law, under the terms of 
the treaty of 1934 that settled the Peru-Colombia war. They com- 
plain of the customs delays and charges and the waste of time 
involved in filling in so many forms in shipping goods down-river 
to the Atlantic and Europe. They are sceptical about the possibili- 
ties of international action which would leave the local Govern- 
ments in charge of plantations and administration. The extremely 
complicated customs procedure near Leticia, where three countries 
meet, is dispiriting. It was less than twenty years ago that a war 
broke out here, ascribed by the local population to bored telegraph 
clerks and misunderstood messages. Many of the administrators 
have no real interest in their departments, looking on life in 
Amazonia as a depressing tour of duty that has been forced on 
them by their lack of influence or wealth. The empire-building 
spirit is unknown in these latitudes, and the attitude of trusteeship 
towards natives little realized outside General Rondon’s group. 

An encouraging point is the success of the white traders in 
mahogany logs and nuts in training native labour. A similar success 
attended the Peruvian Government’s experiments with native 
labour in building the Transandean Highway. Indians who had 
been looked upon as ‘bow and arrow boys’, to use the local phrase, 
were recruited for the work gangs, and in a month were wearing 
trousers and had picked up quite a lot of Spanish. The men from 
the jungle were keen to learn how to handle tractors and bull- 
dozers, as machine-operating gave them great local prestige. And 
the Huallaga scientific mission of 1948, organized by the Inter- 
national Conference at Iquitos to survey the River Huallaga, had 
proved the efficacy of the Bolivar-Doran tests for deciding which 
men would be able to handle tools best, even when the investigators 
do not know a word of the native language. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


A plan that has so far received little publicity either in Europe 
or South America concerns the Amazon area in the region where 
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s. the frontiers of Peru, Colombia, and Brazil meet, not far from the 
ts | scene of the Hilea conference of 1948. The proposal is that each 
m | of the three countries should lease a strip of land to a new Amazon 


Project authority, which would be operated by Unesco or the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization, with a headquarters in 
say, Central America, to obviate any political recriminations. An 
area of perhaps three hundred miles of river, with a depth of a 
1 J hundred miles into the hinterland on each side, would provide a 
\- & site for a dozen experimental stations, with scientific teams from 
ie all over the world. There would be no customs barriers, and access 
er & should be open to people of all nations. Land is cheap enough in 
i- & the area, if indeed it can be said to have any price at all. At the 





1- — moment anyone can clear a strip off the river and grow crops—it is 
ly the shortage of labour and the scarcity of tools that hinders pro- 
US gress. 

ar On this new international area scientists could experiment with 
) stock-raising to discover which breeds from abroad were adaptable 
ts — to Amazonia. Water buffalo and zebu cattle have already proved 


in & their usefulness. The best methods of cultivation could also be 
n §& investigated, and films and picture-books made for propaganda. 
ig The most valuable experiment would be a group of plantations 
Ip where decent wages were paid and good crops raised, for the river 

is like a long party-line telephone wire, and any news at Manaos 
M s quickly relayed upriver as far as Nauta. Successful cultivation 


$s would attract the attention of the entire river community, and 
ve would jerk the white settlers of the lower river out of their lethargy. 
id \n urgent need is for a medical supply boat to patrol the entire 
river. Disease is rampant, especially mild malaria, dysentery, and 


ig malnutrition, but could easily be kept down or even eliminated if 

the drugs and knowledge of Europe were at hand. Education is 

essential if the natives of the hinterland are to lose their fear of the 
vhites. 

\ dozen scientific teams on the lines suggested could find great 

ype for work on the Amazon in the fields of medicine, animal 

husbandry, forestry, ecology, geology, archaeology, communica- 

ts § tions, fishing, zoology, food oil, plantation, and education. The 

whole project will, of course, be criticized on the grounds of 

expense. But a sum four times greater than the cost of establishing 

such a project and running a dozen teams with adequate labour 

»€ @ forces for five years is already allocated yearly in military aid alone 

re from North America to Latin America. This comparison puts the 
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matter in perspective. An auxiliary dredging scheme for recovering 
the alluvial gold of the River Santiago in the headwater region 
might put the project on a self-supporting basis, but such schemes 
lie outside the true purposes of the improvement plan, and might 
introduce undesirable political wrangles. 
Certainly the problem today is not how to make things grow, 
but how to control the extraordinary fertility of the soil in the 
interests of humanity. Even a scheme for collecting the thousands 
of millions of nuts unharvested in the jungles would be a great 
factor in opening up the river hinterland. And the new science of 
aerial survey has now reached a stage where specific areas can be 
properly assessed and the number of palm trees counted. 
Brazilian triumphs in building the new cities of Anapolis and 
Goiania in the heart of the jungle, and in importing large numbers 
of zebu cattle for crossing with the local stock, have shown that 
the dreams of General Rondon and the Forest Service explorers 
are now practical realities. If Amazonian reclamation proves pos- 
sible, the lessons of the area can be applied to the great forests of 

the African Congo, where similar problems have to be faced. 
J. B. 
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